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more democratic than the actual commonwealth
which was arousing the impatient disgust of Lilburne
and Vane. His " Defensio Secunda " reveals alike his
aversion from the rule of a single person and con-
tempt for the principle of popular sovereignty. How
could he trust " the besotted and degenerate baseness "
which upon the appearance of the Eikon Basilike was
" ready to fall flat and give adoration to the image
and memory of this man who hath offered at more
cunning fetches to undermine our liberties and put
tyranny into an art than any British king before him " ?
But the course of history clearly showed that the days
of the aristocratic classical republic were over.

Among those who held republican opinions at
this period there was none more ingenious than Sir
James Harrington, the founder and leading spirit
of the Rota Club, a society of gentlemen, who, while
Parliament was sitting, would meet every night
in the New Palace Yard at Westminster to discuss
constitutional problems. In an effort to account
for the origin of the Civil War Harrington had made a
discovery of some importance : it was due, he thought,
to a change in the balance of property. Formerly
the balance of property had been with the Crown
and nobility; gradually, owing to the policy of the
Tudor Kings, it had passed from the aristocracy to
the Commons. The balance of power in other words
depends upon the balance of property; and con-
sequently if a State is to be stable, it must repose
upon an equal distribution of wealth. Now a
monarchical restoration would in Harrington's view
be inadvisable, because a King trying to govern in
England by Parliament would find the nobility of
no effect at all; but a Parliament where the